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siderable farther expansion and advancement, great talent, however 
early developed, cannot with certainty be pronounced precocious — till 
the test of experience shall have demonstrated, that its advancement, 
under favourable circumstances, has been trivial and very dispropor- 
tionate to the early progress and excellence whicn excited notice 
and astonishment.— The father of our great epic Poet, we are told by 
his biographers, was induced, by the discovery of his early genius, to 
give it all the cultivation which the best private tutors, and the an- 
cient public establishments most famed' for learning, could bestow. 
Had the son's literary progress and fame not answered the fond father's 
expectation, or had he died oefore be reached the age of manhood, 
Milton would have been regarded, by all who observed his eminence 
above his fellows in youth, as an instance of precocious talents— as 
a boy whose mental powers were not originally greater than those of 
others, but had prematurely reached that degree of improvement of 
which they were susceptible, and which,. in ordinary cases, is more 
slowly attained. Various are the periods from infancy to manhood, 
and even a later time of life, at which extraordinary endowments of 
mind discover themselves. They are retarded or accelerated by ad- 
ventitious causes often unnoticed and unknown. When a boy not 
seven years of age, untutored for the sock or buskin, exhibits histrio- 
nic talents equal (if the unanimity of the public press, and o( name*- 
rous audiences, both metropolitan and provincial, . be allowed to 
decide,) to those of adult performers of some note, (not to say, of the 
very highest eminence, though this has been confidently affirmed,) 
from such an astonishing fact it might be, very reasonably, or, at 
least, plausibly inferred, that the child was a precocious prodigy \ whose 
mental faculties Nature never designed to wait for the corporeal part 
in its slow time and gradual march of 18 or 20 years. But this. con- 
clusion, so apparently rational, might notwithstanding turn out to be 
a fallacy. The Drama, though an intellectual art, can be sooner ac- 
quired and mastered, where Nature has in a superlative degree shaped 
the applicant to the object, than many others to which talent is do*- 
voted. No knowledge of the world, no proficiency in, or near advan- 
ces to proficiency in any of the arts and sciences or languages, is 
essentially necessary to form the actor. If he be gifted by nature 
with organs of speech fitted for elocution, and has been instructed in. 
its first principles, if he be endued with sufficient acuteness and sen- 
sibility to comprehend and feel bis author's meaning — to form a tole- 
rably just conception of the character he is to personate, — and, above 
all, if prompt sympathy enable him to participate in every sentiment 
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and emotion of that character, and guide him to* the most natural 
and forcible expression, (with the tongue, with the eye, with the rest 
of the countenance, and with the whole frame), of the various work- 
ings of the soul within, habit alone will be wanted to set him free 
from the shackles of embarrassment. This is no ordinary assem- 
blage of qualifications, but yet they are such as Nature chiefly sup- 
plies, such as do not result from much observation and study, sueh as, 
in a word, a child o( genius may, in a very considerable degree possess, 
to so great a degree, indeed, as to delight and astonish all who wit- 
ness his performances, and yet be as susceptible of improvement with 
relation to another art, or to any science, as if his constitution of 
mind and body had not produced this early, and eminent fitness and 
taste for representation t Children, from the credulity natural to 
their age, readily sympathise with the feelings (as far as they compre- 
hend the causes of them) described in the tales they read, or which 
are told them by their friends. It has been contended by some writers 
on Ethics, that this innate disposition operates in social life, and ex- 
tends- even to the malignant passions, our tendency to sympathise with 
which is only counteracted by a stronger degree of sympathy with the 
objects of those passions, or by the moral sentiment of justice. It 
may be admitted, therefore, that a child of extraordinary sensibility 
and endowments will participate sufficiently in all the fictitious sen- 
timents ofthe Drama, to enable him to express them naturally, and 
as it is unnecessary, so it is unfair, to suppose that his acting is 
merely external mimicry of our best adult performers, an hypothesis, 
which, in the case of the Infant Grossmitb, is irreconcilable with au- 
thenticated facts ; he could not mimic what he had never seen. But 
' the action is too well suited to the word, 9 — the gesture, the attitude, 
the animation visible fn his countenance, and the expression in his 
eye, are too prompt and sudden to be consistent with the idea of mere 
external mimicry — or the artificial performance of a puppet, who owes 
every thing to the reiterated instruction of a theatrical tutor — no- 
thing to the spontaneous dictates of Nature. , Little Grossmith's act- 
ing is not blemished by the evident forethought of and preparation 
for. a great effort, which was often observable in Kemble's, and as often 
dispelled the illusion of the scene, and rendered it, in spite of his 
acknowledged, though studied excellence, in a great measure cold 
and un affecting. Of all living performers, Kean, perhaps, is most 
free from this peeping, as it were, through the actor of what is to come 
next — of this encroachment, (as a Grammarian would term it) on the 
dramatic territory of the Prasen* committed by the Paulo-po$t-futurum* 
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Whtn an eminently clever child appears, there seems to be no in- 
fallible or immediate criterion, by which to determine, whether such 
superior abilities as will " grow with his growth and strengthen with 
his strength," are unfolding, or whether the mental faculties have 
prematurely arrived at nearly the greatest height which they are ca- 
pable of reaching, and are destined to a correspondent early decline, 
which is the ordinary fate of mere precocity— the preternatural ripe- 
ness of intellectual energies. The histrionic art, however, from the 
causes before alluded to, so peculiarly facilitates the acquirement of 
early excellence in it, where talent for the stage is applied, that even 
the young actor's subsequent advancement in his professional art 
cannot be relied on as a criterion : we must look for it to his progress 
in some collateral art or pursuit with which the Drama Is connected, 
or to which his genius may lead him. Bat no supposed wan* of du- 
rability in the object or agent that affords pleasure can lessen the 
gratification. On the contrary, it must tend to enhance die pleasure.. 
Those who beheld the Russian Palace of Ice, felt not less surprise^ 
and delight at what appeared the work of enchantment, if they reflect- 
ed that the beautiful bat fragile novelty was. 



• * a seen* 



" Of evanescent glory, once a'staream, 
" And soon to glide into aejawam again!" 

Provided the " dulec" be kept subordinate to the " uttit," if the. 
wtttftng- be mingled with the profitable, and limited by the bounds of 
moderation and innocence; *' carpe diet*" — seize the passing hour — 
will be the language and advice, with respect to the same subject, of 
the grave moral Philosopher, as well as of the gay lyrie Poet. 

Some people, aware of the partiality and indulgence with, which the 
attempts of children are received and examined, sensible that, as. 
Otcero expresses it, * huic attHfavetur," and conscious, perhaps, of 
having felt this natural bias in their awn minds, or suspecting that 
they may be influenced by it, have a prejudice, arising from this sus- 
picion or consciousness, ta encounter, on the other side, which they 
sometimes candidly atbw ; they are inclined to distrust the evidence 
of the senses and the verdict of their judgment, when concurring to 
assign a theatrical Infant a Tank above that of a whole host of adult 
performers. One of little Grossmith's critics, as the reader will ob- 
serve, declares, that he went to see him, " prejudiced against the 
performances of children/' but that this formidable barrier, prejudice, 
soon gave way before our young hero's astonishing merit. Indeed, 
ttou^Bwoq* suites of so many audiences, so numerous, so va- 
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rion sly composed, and of so many individuals confessedly competent 
and accustomed to judge of histrionic efforts, and aware of the gene* 
ral prepossession above adverted to, cannot err on this point : nor 
could the universal testimony of the Press, in the Metropolis, and in 
the provinces which he visited, have been suborned, either to produce 
or to confirm those first deep impressions of the public mind. Few 
are the Proprietors of Newspapers, who can be induced by the 
paltry consideration of immediate gain to misrepresent facts, or adopt 
remarks not perfectly in unison with their own opinions. Such pros- 
titution of their dignified plural numbev would indeed be an error of the 
Pre$$ f of the most mischievous consequence to its permanent influ- 
ence and real interests. In the solitary instance of some needy or 
rapacious individual, the Press might be contaminated by. the venal 
transaction here stigmatised ; but it is totally incredible that an ex- 
tensive conspiracy to procure for inferior merit undeserved distinction 
and reward, could be formed among an intelligent and honourable 
ctass of men, much more, a conspiracy almost as extensive as the 
English Press itself. It will be seen, from the quotations scattered 
through this brief history of our little theatrical hero's rise, that the 
public Journals have rather followed in the train of his admirers than 
been their leaders ; but while the Press recorded, it also fully ac- 
counted for and justified the applause, and acclamation with which 
he was every where honoured. 

. Those who have observed with what eager curiosity and industri* 
tras research, modem writers nave endeavoured to trace extraordi- 
nary characters of past ages from the beginnings of their Jives to the 
periods when they became ' known to fame ;' how they have * run it 
op ( even, to their boyish days/ will not, perhaps, regard the life of the 
infant Grossmith, apd ' with it all his travels' history/ as a frivolous 
work, calculated solely lor the amusement of the present generation, 
but as a source from Which a future biographer of gf eater ■ note may 
derive materials and sketches that the course of time shall .have pan* 
dered valuable to "Prince Posterity/' supposing ^hat bis Highness 
will be mai}» acquainted with the boy's renown. 

William Robert CrttossjiiTH is tfce eldest son of William Groa* 
smith, LookingoGlass and Picture Frame Manufacturer,, a respeetr 
able tradesman, whose residence is in Mioater^Ueet, Reading, wjtere* 
in the year 1818, the tytfe actor was born, andjJtmjgH be aefd, way 
bora an actor) 89 earlff did it appear that Nature designed few for 
the stage. 
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Before he could speak, pictures took his fancy ; " ever and anon" 
lie would cry for them, and those only were the never-failing means of 
satisfying and appeasing 'bim. Among the collection of pictures 
which wonld please him most, was an old Peerage full of the various 
coats of arms of our Nobility. This book afforded him the greatest 
delight ; over this he would pore for hours, and as soon as he could 
make himself imperfectly understood, would inquire, what (he plates 
represented, which, when told bim, (however difficult the things which 
they did represent might be to an infant,) he never failed to remember, 
whenevef he looked at them again, and would often take a pencil, and 
give a tolerable outline of the figures. To nursery tales he listened 
with " a greedy ear," and an uncommonly retentive memory, for the 
tale once told, was sufficient for bim : he couldthen relate it word for 
word : yet, even of this indication of his rising genius no particular 
notice was taken by his parents, and at the usual time ho was sent, as 
a day scholar, to a Preparatory School, kept by a lady in Reading, 
nor remarkable evidence of his genius appearing during the two years 
he passed at it, except that his father's surprise was sometimes 'exci- 
ted by the questions his child put to him, and the observations he 
made, which were such as evinced a superior understanding. In 
this way he continued, until he attained his sixth year /then the hour 
arrived when his great talents wore no longer to lie buried in obscu- 
rity. Accident, which has so often operated in similar cases, led to 
the disclosure of his genius for the stage. His father, by way df a 
little indulgence to some df his children, among whom, of course, 
would be his eldest son, took them one evening to the Theatre in Read- 
ing. The actor in embryo appeared, at first, very little amused by the 
performances, less so, his father observed, than his other children ; 
by degrees, however, he brightened up, and when, at the end of the 
first piece, one of the players came forward, and sang a comic song, 
entitled, " The Cockney Sportsman/' lie listened to it with singular 
delight, and during the remainder of the evening, shewed much 
greater pleasure than his brothers and sisters. The child, that night, 
made few observations on the evening's entertainment, but the next 
morning, to the great astonishment of his father, he began to talk 
about the merits of this song and of the singer, and having sung two 
of the verses to the tune, from hearing it only on the preceding even- 
ing, asked his father to purchase the song for him, as he wished to 
know it by heart. His father, to gratify him, complied with his, re- 
quest, and, after reading the words over twice or three times, he was 
perfect in them. His next request was, that his father would buy 
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Mm a sottg-book, which was soon granted, and bo began learning the 
songs, of which 'twas not long before be had got by heart quite a 
budget : be would then teaze his father for tune* to them, who baring 
some considerable knowledge of music, aceeded to bis wish, and la a 
▼err short period the child could sing upwards of thirty songs : for 
he has so good an ear, that be has only to hear a tune once, and, in 
general, be ean hum it as correctly as if he had heard it twenty times'. 
His father now, thinking that the child possessed great and early 
talents for the stage, by the adrice of some gentlemen of Aeading, 
took him up to London, and be was introduced by Mr. Sinclair, of 
Covont Garden Theatre to Charles Keinble, Esq. the Manager, who 
received Irim most kindly, and immediately giving him a bearing in 
the Green Room, pronounced him to be the greatest theatrical prodigy 
be bad ever met wkfr, and advised his father to try him on the boards 
clone of the minor theatres, where his voice might do heard distinctly; 
as be was apprehensive that Co vent Garden Theatre would be too 
large an area for it. In consequence of this advice, a relation of Mfl 
Orossmith introduced bimto James Jones, Esq. the founder of the 
Cofeourg Theatre, who was so well pleased with the child, that he im- 
mediately brought him out on those boards, which he first trod in the 
month of April, 1824, in the sixth year of his age, and sang, in the 
characters be took, of a Jew and a Country Bumpkin, the comic songs 
"Mo Isaacs" and the "Coronation/' in which he was rapturously 
encored by an overflowing house. This he repeated two or three 
evenings with equal applause. But immediately after this success- 
ful debut, bis father withdrew him from the public, in compliance with 
tbe wishes of bis mother, who was always averse to the child's exhi- 
biting on the stage. He returned borne therefore, and went to scboof, 
and his father bad not any idea of bringing him forward again. But 
one day, when riding out with him, the boy asked leave to buy tbe 
play of Richard HI. To this Mr. G. would not at first by any 
means consent, lest it should rekindle the ohild's passion for tbe 
stage. He continued, nevertheless, for some time, daily to solicit 
this favour, and would say, that having beard Kcan so much praised 
for his acting in Richard, he wished very much to know what the play 
was about, and thought he could understand it. At length, after re- 
iterated solicitations, Richard HI. was purchased for him. This 
play he would take with him to school, and always put under his 
piHow, on going to bed, that he might read it early in a morning. 
Still his parents were in hopes that no theatrical desire or attempt 
would result from the pleasure be took in this book, which they were 
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rather astonished at, in one so young ; but to the great surprise of 
the father,- after thus perusing it a month, this Infant repeated the 
^whole play, from the beginning to the end of it, (as it appeared to him) 
with the greatest propriety, of action and utterance. His father, see- 
ing that his predilection for acting could not be effectually checked, 
again consulted his friends, and some gentlemen of. the first respect- 
ability having given their opinion, that he should let the child appear 
again before the public as a tragedian, Mr. G. wrote to Mr. Jopes, 
and the- consequence of this application was an arrangement, that 
the child should make his appearance again at the Cobourg Theatre, 
in some scenes of Richard III. at the benefit of that gentleman, i 
which was shortly to take placo. Accordingly his father took him 
to London, and, wearing the buskin for the first time, be appeased 
in the character. of' JUchavd, to an overflowing house, on Monday, 
July 7, 1834, for the benefit of that highly-esteemed member of the 
Corps Dramatique. He received that night the encouragement his 
extraordinary genius deserved, the enthusiastic applause -of, per- 
haps, a more numerous and fashionable audience than the walls 
of any minor Theatre ever enclosed, and he was on that night hailed 
-*the young Roscius of the age ! The London Press, friendly to 
every -species of merit, kindly noticed -his astonishing performance* 
A few of its critiques are subjoined; — 

"The Cobourg Theatre was on Monday- evening crowded to excess, for 
the benefit of the worthy and much respected founder, Mr. Jones. We were 
raubh graft J fled with the performance of the Infant Grossmiih, vrho really does 
not appear more than six years of age,' and who exhibits a most wonderful 
theatrical talent, and which, if well cultivated, will, at a future period ri pro- 
duce some brilliant acting."— The Times, of July 7, 1824. 

" A Master Grossmith, from Reading, a child six years of age, made hrs 
appearance at the Royal Cobourg Theatre, on Monday, and, Vf we rightly 
remember, he, some months since, sang a few comic songs, which gave ut 
some idea of his eoitiic talents; but. how greatly were we- surprised and 
astonished at his performance in some scenes of Richard I Ut!''*~Af«rawvr 
Chronicle, July 7, 1824. 

"'The present appears to be the age for prodigies— no sooner does one 
pass away, than another rises to take his place ; although we went to Che 
Cobourg Theatre prejudiced against children's performance, yet we were 
so struck with the talents of young Grossmith, from Reading, in Berkshire, 
who performed in several scenes of Richard III. that, as far as the audience 
would permit us, we listened to him with delight; but the house was so 
crowded, that, at times, he could not be heard."— Morning Post, July 7, 1824. 

Such an acquisition as this child was likely to prov* to the Cobourg 
Theatre, was eagerly sought after. On the same night, after the per- 
formance was over, the Manager of the Surrey Theatre called on Mr. 
G. who declined making, in his son's behalf, an engagement for the 
season, or a long period, but embraced successively the advantageous 
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proposals of the Managers of The Surrey and of Sadler's Wells The- 
atres for the limited time of a week at each ; and these gentlemen 
were amply remunerated by his continued success. The mother, how- 
ever, still trembled for the health and morals of her child, endangered, . 
as she conceive^ by his being brought out too early into publie life,. 

" For, in the morn and liquid dew of life, 
Contagloni blutmente- are rnott imminent ;" ' 

and, at her entreaty, he was again taken' from the stage- But his 
second appearance on the London boards bad inflamed the desire he 
previously felt: he had heard himself enthusiastically applauded, and 
was now more unwilling to east the laurel away which it appeared to 
have been his utmost ambition to obtain* Hist entreaties to appear 
again in public were unceasing. With the view and hope of induc- 
ing his father to comply with them, he got by heart the tragedy of 
Douglas, and then perfected himself (a more arduous task) in that of 
Macbeth. Mr. G» became more and more perplexed in what way to 
act with his son. Two or three months elapsed in this indecision, 
on the father's part, and perseverance on the child's, until the friends 
of his father, and some gentlemen of Reading, came forward and per- - 
suaded Ms. 6. to allow his son to resume the theatrical profession, 
urging that it was wrong to restrict such an early genius to private* 
life, when he might be making, in public, an independency for him- 
self before he attained the age of manhood. These observations . 
seconding the entreaties of the boy, Mr.G. with the reluctant consent 
of his mother, at length yielded to their combined influence ; and an. 
evening's entertainment was then got up. An introduction, with a 
variety of imitations, and a little melo-drama, in which he person* 
ated eight different characters, composed the first part of his perform- 
ance : the second part consisted of scenes from Macbeth, Douglas, and. 
Richard III.; the whole being interspersed with a variety of r comic 
songs ; in a word, as to the comic portion, it was a similar evening's 
entertainment to the renowned Matthew s's. To make it com- 
plete, his father had a small portable stage constructed, with machi- 
nery, decorations, &c. at once elegant and convenient, and adapted 
to the age and stature of the child.— This miniature theatre is fitted 
up with thirty changes of scenery, most ef which wa* painted by 
Jones, Billing, and Greene.. The front,, supported by gold and 
bronze pillars, is decorated on the right and left with the figures, 7 
feet high, of Melpomene and Thalia, in Tuscan niches, wellrrepre- 
senting bronze statues of these two muses of the drama. The The- 
atre, with its apparatus, is so well-executed and complete, that,.. 
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without bejag attached to the room, it eaq be put «p io two hoars* 
so as to be quite ready for performance, and the whole of the deco- 
rations being painted on very fine shewing, the weight tfitiabpt 
little more than 2001b** the frame included. 

JEvery thing being now in readiness fpr the first public essay of the 
boy in his native town f on the 0th Not. 1824, not having attained the 
age of seven years, he commenced tbe arduous undertaking of enter- 
tajping a company of more than three hundred persons! for nearly 
three hours! by his pwn unassisted theatrical exertions. He acquit- 
ted himself, however, to the high satisfaction of the whole of his audi- 
ence. The performance was repeated the next evening to a larger 
assemblage, with increased effect The subjoined account of each 
evening's perfprmanee, and general critique, appeared in the Retting, 
filer $ury> one of the oldest provincial papers in England :-*- 

" A numerous and fa*hlpu.abie assemblage were highly gratified on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday evenings, at the Town-Hall, with the truly wonderful 
tftlents of Qfrr young Roseias, the Infant Qroumttk. High as their expect- 
ations had. beep raised, by the tulogiums passed on his performance in the 
metropolis by the London press,, extracts from which we gave in our last,, 
these expectations were far exceeded. M 

This encouragement induoed his father to let him exhibit one more- 
night in his native town, and he made his third appearonoe on Tues- 
day, hfitb Nov. The child's performance was again eulogised In the 
same newspaper, from which tbe following is a brief extract: — 

■ * Tuesday evening last, Master Grossmtth repeated hfs evening's enter- 
tainment* in the Tewn*Hail, to a numerous and fashionable audience, with* 
if possible, increased effect* When the whole performance is so extraordi- 
nary, it is difficult to select any part for particular observation.** 

At Newbury, he performed for several evenings, captivating and 
astonishing the inhabitants with his versatile talents. Henley-upon- 
Thames,, in Oxfordshire, was the next place of exhibition. Here he 
met with the same encouragement and praises. From this town, re- 
markable for the beautiful landscapes through which the Thames takes 
'♦ his silver-winding way/' and forms so essential a part, he went to 
Marlow: the two or three evenings' amusements with which this town 
was delighted, became the topic of the following observations in the 
M&uHng Mercury, of December 15tb, 1824 : — 

" Afarfoa?, Dee, 9, 1824. — Wednesday evening this town was enlivened 
wjth tHe ne* for aaooe el Master Qnwmtih, the Infant Rosoius, This extra- 
ordinary child has been the subject of so much criticism, that; a minute in- 
vestigation of his various merits would be but repeating * a twice told tale/ 
II is tv>t necessary to veview him amdition*Uy--YLe possesses that sort of 
merit which challenges the closest observance. His tragic representations 
are powerful and just ; and even where he is necessarily ineffective, it does 
nut f fise. from the waat eft mental conception, but flroin tie absence of phy- 
sical strength." 
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Front Harlow hefirooeeded to Igaideabead. How highly his merits 
were esteemed by the inhabitants of this place and its neighbourhood, 
overflowing houses, fer several mornings and evenings fiilly demon- 
strated, and they were borne out in their high estimate by the follow* 
critique, in the Bucks Gaz*tt*> of December 18^1824:— 

** The young Rescius* GroumUki has been displaying his admirable talents 
for the last week at Maidenhead* His attitude, nls expression of counte- 
nance, and hit turn of voice, In particular parts, struck every one with asto- 
nishment r there was none of that * mere sawing of the air with his hand,' 
(as Shakespeare says,) but every movement, every glance of the eye, was 
expressive of so much meaning. His pauses, again, were extremely well- 
appropriated;, nor are his comic talents of a trifling nature; his delineations 
were droll to a degree, and caused many a hearty laugh. The Town-hall, 
each time of performance, was crowded, and every individual left it well 
pleased with the entertainment.** 

At Windsor, the town, he next visited, he played for several nights ;, 

but, either from the extreme badness of the weather,. or from its being 

the week befote Christmas, (the dullest week Id the whole year with. 

that town), he was not very numerously attended : those, however, 

who witnessed his perforssmnw, proclaimed bib) at once to be without 

an equah The Winder Expreu, of Dec. 2&, 1824, contained, among 

others, the following remarks ot» it:— 

"Our town has been visited, during the present week, by Master ,Grw 
smith, whose talents exceed an# thing we have ever before witnessed. His 
powers are indeed wonderful, whether viewed in his tragic or comic per- 
formances, and it is difficult to say, in whieh the audienee Is most pleased,, 
Through the whole of his evening's performance, which consisted of so. 
many different scenes and different characters, and which lasted for three 
hoars ; there was only one fault of which we could complain, and that was 
in Richard JIL when Richard says—* Has my physician seen her ?"— he laid 
no stress on the word my, which should have been done ; we hope, when we 
next have the pleasure of hearing him, this fault will be mended. On 
Tuesday morning the Infant Roscius had the honour to go through his per- 
formance before her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, at Fragmore 
Lodge, who was highly amused and delighted with it.'* 

From Windsor he proceeded to Egham, Surrey, where, lor several 
nights, he also gave the highest satisfaction to his wondering numer- 
ous auditory. — At Chertsey, his audience testified equal satisfaction. 
Here he gave a private performance to Mrs. Fox, of St. Ann's Hill, 
relict of the late able and renowned statesman, the Bight Honourable 
Charles James Fox. — Haying visited Kingston, he returned home by 
way of Wokingham, the inhabitants of both which towns and their 
environs received him with the highest marks of approbation* 

His father having, by this excursion, ascertained that his abilities 
were thought worthy of public patronage, and that he was likely to 
acquire an independency for himself, if permitted to go on in his sue-* 
cessful career; and his mother (as his health was not impaired, and, 
by being always u*der the eye of bis father, bis mosalft uwocrupted,) 
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having now heartily consented to his making a fourtbrough England ; 

after* a day or two's repose at home, he set off for Waltingford, Berks, 

where Be -played a few nights at the Town-hall, with his usual success. 

Art Abingdon, the next place in his route, he performed to overflowing 

houses every night-, for some time. In this town he made his first 

essay as Shylock, in The Merchant of Venice ;, and, during his stay, the 

following paragraph appeared in The Oxford Journal, of Feb. 5, 1825: 

«• Wallihgford has been much enlivened, for. the last week, by the per- 
formance of the Infant Roscius, Grossrmith. In the arduous character of 
Richard III. every scene he sustains with the most just conceptions. In- 
deed; his comic and tragic powers are so equally estimable, that it is dint- 
ealt to say in which he most excels. The little portable stage adapted for 
die child is also in proportion ; the mechanism and scenery aramost excel- 
lently executed. The Hall, each night of performing, has been immensely 
crowded." 

Honoured with the most flattering encomiums by the whole town, 
he left Abingdon for Cirencester, Gloucestershire, to which place he 
came a total stranger; as yet his fame had not reached so far ;' but it 
required only one night to establish his reputation there also; his 
abilities, soon became atopic of conversation in all companies, and; 
as at the former places which he had visited, he met with the most 
flattering and liberal encouragement. Nor must it be omitted, that 
" the people commonly called Quakers," of which Society there are 
a great many 4ftmilies>ia Cirencester, also became bra patrons. They 
observed, that it was an exhibition of such talent as it behoved every 
person to encourage. During his stay here, a Mr. George Hughes 
paid a poetical tribute to his merit, from which the following verses,, 
on his representation otShylock defeated, are selected:— 

" But, when the doom was pass'4, to shed no blood. 
Thy action was, beyond description,. good : 
The stupid pause— the sudden, heartfelt awe, 
When slow thy tongue exclaim*d, »• Is that the law T* 
■ Then was thy malice in its progress* stopt. 
While from thy hands the scales and weapon dropt — 
Then wast thou- struck, and strucfc'st thy audience too, 
With all th' impressions of a reaiJtw." 

From Cirencester he bent his course to Cheltenham, and, although 
most of the company had left when he arrived, yet the support be met* 
with was amply sufficient to induce him to remain there three weeks;. 
The paragraphs- which appeared in The. Cheltenham Chronicle, and in* 
The Cheltenham Journal, but which are too numerous and prolix fon 
insertion here, vouch for bis general reoeption in that town. Here 
he was honoured with the kind and flattering attention of Mrs. FAlk- 
ner, Mrs. Nicholson, and the late Rev. H. Kett, B.D. author o£ 
" The Elements of General Knowledge/' and some other works* 
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After bidding Cheltenham adieu, with .the wishes of all who had 
witnessed his performance that he would return at the springtide of 
the season, and amuse them again, be made his appearance at Glou- 
cester. In this city Fame had talked about' him, and he continued to 
draw crowded houses for several evenings. One night he. per formed 
for the bene6t of the Gloucester Infirmary , in aid of Which charity he 
-delivered a poetical Address, after a short preparation. An oulogiom 
on his merits appeared in The Gloucester Jvwmal, when he was on the 
•eve of quitting Hhat city for the little romantic town, £trondwater. 
At this place also Madam Fame had 'ensured <him -a most welcome 
-reception. Here the room was, each night of his performance, so 
crowded, that many, who came late, could not be admitted, though 1io 
continued in tbis place five nights, and would 'have remained longer, 
-had not an engagement to exhibit at Tewkesbury <obltged*him then 
to leave that part of the county. 

At Tewkesbury, the assemblage each night, 'though very respect- 
able, was not qui{e- so numerous as in the other places which he4»ad 
fpreviously visited. During his stay here, he gave a private perform- 
ance to the Hon. Mr. Yorke. Trom Tewkesbury he proceeded to 
Birmingham, where he performed in the Royal <Hotel Assembly- 
room, on Thursday, the 5th May, 1825. Nothing could be more Jat- 
Aering than his reception -here the first nigbt,4md <on the next be 
experienced no falling off. The Birmingham .papers concurred in 
fcigbly extolling his performance. 

" The performance of the Infant Roscius, who has been eierctsing his 
extraordinary talents at the Royal Hotel Assembly-room, for the last three 
evenings, has attracted crowded-audiences; and although there has been so 
much said, both in the London and provincial papers, of the great -capacity 
of. this child, yet it really does not at all equal the praise due to him The 
variety of characters which he assumes would be wonderful for a man, but, 
for a child, a mere infant, to represent, with such correct conception, so many 
Dramatis Persona, is almost incredible."— Birmingham Gazette, May 9, 1825. 

** We paid another visK on Thursday evening to the Assembly-room, at 
the Royal Hotel in this town, to judge of the abilities of this surprising 
child.— After taking our seat, we presently beheld a little boy, dressed m a 
French-gray jacket, white trousers, and large chip hat.: as the room was 
very crowded, we soon lost sight of him, supposing that he was related to 
some part of Mr. Wilday's family;— bat, what was oar surprise, when the 
curtain was drawn up, to see this quizzical little gentleman appear before 
us. His Adventures in the Coach *from Reading to London, were related 
4 2a Matthew*, and the account of bis acting was gjven very humorously. 
He afterwards, as Jack Junk, the disabled sailor, gave a song, accompanied 
by his violin, with life and spirit. The amusement of the evening concluded 
with bis playing a few tunes on the Musical Glasses, in which, our judgment 
being admitted, he appeared also to be a proficient.— The scenery and deco- 
rations, although upon a small scale, appear to have been executed by first- 
rate artists."— Birmingham Observer, May 7, 182*. 
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44 InfAnt Hoscrtrs,— In our Inst we Inserted some interesting temarks 
from an Oxford paper: what we then gave on tbecrafiiof a coiemporary, 
we fully witnessed on Thursday evening last, when the ehild made his first 
appearance before a Birmingham, audience. Whether the boy comes from 
the band of nature a perfect actor, (like Minerva, issuing armed cap-a-pie 
from the brain of Jove,) or whether he has been parroted till betias, at a 
very tender age, reached such an height of excellence as few performers 
attain, we cannot pretend to determine. One thing is certain, viz. that we 
(who have npt been careless observers of dramatic merit,) have never seen, 
nor ever heard, of such an instance of premature perfection.**— Bit mng- 
hum Chronicle, May 13, 1825. 

In this town he first performed in the character of RoUa, in Pixarro, 
after the short study of two or three days, and his representation of it 
was received with unbounded applause. His celebrity now daily in- 
creased in this populous manufacturing district, and his merits were 
the continual theme of conversation. At Walsall, the town be next 
visited, his genius and versatility of powers excited equal astonish- 
ment. Having performed five nights in this place, be left it for Wol- 
verhampton. The following remarks on bis performance here are 
extracted from The Wolverhampton Chronicle, of the 8th June, 1S25:— 

it thb Theatre.— On Friday evening, Master GrosgutUh, a very young 
gentleman, who bears most appropriately the appellation of tbe " infant 
Jtoscins," commenced his performance «l our Theatre. After on entertain- 
ing introduction, he completely astonished tbe audience by his delineation 
of seven various and opposite characters in the laughable piece, Pecks of 
Troubles, which drew forth the most rapturous applause: nor was there less 
delight manifested at his comic singing, particularly in the whimsical ditty, 
* Betsey Baker S which set gravity at defiance. He afterwards took a. bolder 
aim. and, by his just personification df the self-devoted RoUa, and of the 
ambitious, but conscience-stricken, Richard, in the tent scene, proved that 
he was equally the favourite child of Melpomene, as of her' sister muse, the 
laughter-loving Thalia." 

The following quotation is from The New MerUhly Magazine, for 

July, 1825, (page 299):— 

" The little Irish boy. Master Burke, betokens a dramatic instinct which 
can scarcely be mistaken: we saw, in the country, the other day, a child, 
seven years old, named Grossmith, who displayed even a deeper vein of natural 
humour; actually revelling in the jests he uttered and acted; singing droll 
songs with the truth of a musician and the vivacity of a comedian; and 
speaking passages of tragedy with an earnestness and grace, as though the 
dagger and the bowl had been his playthings, and poetry his proper language.*' 

From Wojverhampton he proceeded to Dudley, Staffordshire. — 

Here his young mind was penetrated with those sentiments which the 

ruins of Dudley Castle can scarcely fail to excite. The whole of his 

leisure hours were spent in collecting fossils, &e. from this ancient 

and beautiful place. The Assembly-room was crowded every night 

of bis performing in this town, the Clergy of which warmly interested 

themselves in his success* Stourbridge, the town he next visited, for 

its size, recompensed his efforts better than any other bad in the course 

of this tour. But,at Kidder minster, (Worcester shire), and Bridgenorth, 
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(Salop), the route that he took on quitting Stourbridge, there being very 
few people of fortune and distinction in these towns and their envi- 
rons, by performing three nights at each, he netted only 11/. Shrews- 
bury, however, the county town of Shropshire, where he next exhi- 
bited, amply compensated him for the disappointment. Dr. Booker, 
of Dudley, had advised Mr. 6. to wait on Dr. Butler, (4fcei ^ Master 
of the Grammar Schoofof Shrewsbury , t»nd no w uf IIuuuw), to request 
his opinion, whether the Town-hall or the Theatre were the more eligi- 
ble place to perform in. On the favour of his opinion being asked, 
Dr. Butler, in a friendly manner, strongly recommended the young 
actor not to exhibit at all in that town, observing, that nothing of the 
kind got supported there. Not deterred by this unfavourable account, 
Mr. G. determined on making the experiment, and his son performed 
at the Theatre, the first night, to a very full house ; the second, to a 
still more crowded one — so crowded, indeed, as to give rise to an oc- 
currence, in which, though there certainly was a catastrophe, it was, 
fortunately, not of the tragic kind. Two gentlemen, who could not 
get admission, were resolved to have a peep through a window that 
overlooked the stage : but just under it there happened to be a cellar 
window of the house contiguous to the Theatre, occupied by a Mr. 
Jones, who was that evening assisting in it. A. helped B. to climb to 
the above window, covenanting for the same necessary aid in turn ; B. 
however, losing his balance, lost his footing too, and fell through the 
open cellar-window below, a perpendicular descent of fifteen feet, hap- 
pily with more injury to his apparel than his person, thus gaining free- 
admission into- the Pit, but egress thence he could not gain till Mr. 
Jones returned from the Theatre, and, hearing the ghost in the cellar, 
spoke to it sharply, and soon had ' a tale unfolded' to him by no 
means of a nature to 'harrow up his soul, and freeze his blood/ — 
The prisoner, in the keep of Mr. J.'s castle, concluded it with earnestly 
petitioning to be set at liberty ; and that Mr. J. would say nothing 
about his adventure. The first part of his humble petition was imme- 
diately granted — not so the second, though he offered a crown for his 
own freedom and Mr. Jones's silence to boot ; Mr. J. told the story 
to the Editor of The Shrewsbury Chronicle, and this gentleman, ac- 
companying it with some observations in the true spirit of liberal 
criticism, for which the Young Roscius is much indebted to him, 
again told it, in that widely-circulated newspaper, to all the world. — 
The little actor was pleased with every thing he saw in this well-regu- 
lated town; in particular with the new Church of St. Chad, and the 
column erected to commemorate the distinguished military services' 

c 
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• of Lord Hill. After having performed (as requested) set eral more 
- evenings, and to fall honses, be proceeded to>Oswestry, (SaJop,)where, 
(for the extent of the place), and also at Ludlow* which be visited on. 
quitting Oswestry, he was equally well supported. Having passed, a 
happy week in exercising his talents, as usual, for the amusement of 
a crowded assemblage, i* examining the venerable ruins of Ludlow 
'Castle, and viewing the adjacent picturesque scenery, he set out for 
Warwick, the county town of the shire so» named: here, with, the 
Mayor's consent, he performed at the Court-house, but, as the receipts 
of two nights, amounting to only 19/* afforded no inducement to a 
longer sojourn, Mr. G. and his son proceeded thence to St*at£ord~ 
onr Avon, the birth-place of our famed dramatic poet. Here the little 
hero of their great anthor<as they called him) had been long expected, 
-and met with a most cordial -welcome. The Mayor-kindly granted 
him the use of the Shakespeere-baH. By the ShakespeariaaCfob, 
•consisting of about one hundred and fifty gentlemen, hew a* presented 
with relics of the Bard, that are to him, and would be to any one in 
some degree of a kindred spirit, ". most precious," With a venera- 
tion for the sovereign genius of *• Fancy's child" that sueb a spirit 
'only, though as yet animating but an infant's, bosom, is capable of 
feeling, he approached the tomb that contains the ashes of Shakes^ 
pbare, a tomb that reminds the pilgrim at once of the common, "lot of, 
flesh and blood, however wonderfully organised or beautifully dispos- 
ed, of the immortality sometimes conferred by earthly fame on genius, 
and of that immortality to which it is summoned, by Heaven, while, 
perhaps, it is anticipating the consummation of its literary glory in 
after-ages with natural pride and pleasure, and the ascent of the hea- 
venly flame, When separated from the dust, with mingled hope and, 
awe. In visiting the birth or the burial places of the illustrious dead,, 
or their once-frequented haunts, we seem to.be approximating them- 
selves. Centuries that had elapsed between their age and ours dis- 
appear, and, withdraw the shadows that intervened and hung oyer the 
retrospect, but they leave behind them the softening touches thai 
awaken pensive tenderness of thought, and enhance and refine the 
reverence with, which we regard their memories. Impressed, no. 
doubt* as far as infancy, at once ingenious and ingenuous, can be, with, 
these almost indescribable feelings, did the young actor traverse the 
scenes of Shakespeare's early life, survey the ground; consecrated 
not less by Genius than Religion, where bis ashes repose, audinseribe; 
his name in the book devoted to tbe purpose of recording such visits 
to bis birth-place and tomb. 
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FrOmStratford-upon-Avontbey returned home by the nearest route, 
without stopping any where to exhibit, and about the close of the few 
weeks that it was their intention to spend in Reading, the boy gave 
one evening's " taste of his quality" at the Theatre, which was crowd* 
ed with the inhabitants of the town, and most of the families of dis- 
tinction within ten miles around. Mr. Gross mitu and his son then 
set out on a tour in the North of England, which they entered from 
Wales. Their arrival at Wrexham had been looked forward to with 
the promise of a bumper, which was, indeed, poured out, or rather 
poured to, on the night appointed, till, in less than a quarter of an 
hour, the cup overflowed. Though the town is of inconsiderable 
extent, the receipts of that night amounted to £42, 16*.; and, on the 
second time ef performing* the house was nearly as good. Hence he 
proceeded to- the ancient city of Chester; but his success here, on 
performing at the Royal Hotel Assembly-room, did not equal that 
which rewarded his efforts at Wrexham. At Liverpool, the next 
plaoe in his tour, notwithstanding the Theatre was then open, he 
found that his talents were appreciated by that great commercial 
town, and the conductors of its Press. While here, he received a 
kind invitation from J. Fitch ett, Esq. torishWarrington, whose 
academy Mrs. Barbauld (some time Miss's*****) made the theme 
of, perhaps, the best of her lays. Mr. Fitchett generously granted 
the young actor the use of the Theatre be had built here at his own 
expense, and it was crowded every night to excess. This gentleman, . 
from his youth a warm admirer of Shakespeare, is possessed of some 
curious relies of hit favourite author* and of many scarce and valu- 
able works of his times, which have served to elucidate and amend, 
obscure and corrupted passages of his plays, tjimong these is a per- 
fect Uterwy unique, if the character claimed for it can be substantiated. 
This is a copy of one of the old quarto editions of Shakespeare's 
Plays, with marginal and other emendations, in the hand- writing of 
Shakespeare, and wbioh, it is confidently stated, once belonged to 
himself: so Mr. F. believes, whose competence, as an experienced 
collector, to judge of evidence in such a case, must be admitted/} The 
juvenile tlient, at his patron's suggestion' and desire, adopted several 
new veadings, authorised by the MS. corrections of the old copy; as, 
in Hamlets celebrated soliloquy — 

« who would Me*e fardels bear?" 

And again, in the concluding lines — 

" Than fly toothers that we know navght of." 
Which, last reading is indisputably preferable to the common. With, 
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the greatest kindness Mr. Fitch ett devoted his leisure hours to the 
instruction and improvement of the juvenile actor, and assisted him 
in studying the character of Macbeth, and the whole of that noble tra- 
gedy. And in this place, lest the boy's histrionic excellence should 
seem to be studiously invested with the air of a miracle, which, being 
a suspension of Nature's laws, Nature, who has done so much for him, 
might be supposed to abhor as deeply as certain philosophers ima- 
gined she did a vacuum, it shall be once for all observed, that, though 
little Grossmith has never been trained, and rendered what we see 
him by the assiduity of any professional player, and hence Is totally 
devoid of theatrical trickery and meretricious artifices* yet he has 
occasionally been so fortunate as to meet with a Hamlet — a kind 
friend and patron, by whose instruction at a private rehearsal, and 
in studying new and difficult pieces, he has been considerably aided 
and improved. Such a friend he found in Mr. Fitch ett, and such, 
at an earlier period, was a public-spirited literary gentleman of his 
native town. But it is right to state in what their instruction con* 
sisted, and how far it went. The last-mentioned of these respected 
individuals took the pains to correct the child's enunciation, blemish- 
ed as it was, at first, by a few provincial errors, and in particular by 
that mistake, which even some well-educated people in Berkshire lapse 
into, the improper use, and omission where it ought to be used, of the 
aspirate, the effect of which, in conversation, is often truly ludicrous*. 
These gentlemen familiarly explained to him the import of numerous 
passages of extracts from Shakespeare and Milton, which, by their 
desire, he afterwards recited before them, and always with accuracy 
and propriety. It is almost impossible that a child of six or seven 
years old, however gifted, could otherwise have sufficiently understood 
those passages to feel and to give effect to them. In some instances 
the words which required the strongest emphases, and those which it 
was of importance to notice for any other reason, were pointed out to 
him — but here they stopped — Nature prompted the rest — suitable 
tone and inflection of voice, look, gesture, attitude, action, all were 
entirely his own. — " The feeling sense/' by which he appears to be 
most widely distingaished from common children, supplied every 
other requisite of the actor. When these " appliances and means to 
boot" shall have been duly weighed and allowed for, no small portion 
of the marvellous will remain in this child's style of representing cha- 
racter — in the vivid clearness, force,. and truth of the images reflected 
from * the mirror held up by him to Nature/ his bountiful parent 
indeed!! Nothing in this quarter engaged the boy's attention so 
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much as the mode of weaving cotton by the vast power of steam, so 
multifarious in its application. The young actor having been inform- 
ed that several families of rank and ^ishion were at their country 
seats in the vicinity of Prescot, gave one evening there. A party of 
ladies and gentlemen, to the number of sixty, having negociated in 
vain with Mr. G. for Boxes at Pit price, (who was resolved to close 
the house rather than accede to their proposal), at length, on the doors 
being opened, took possession of the Pit, and the Assembly-room 
being completely filled, and the Gallery overflowing, the lower and 
middle classes were obliged to enter the Boxes ; the colliers and 
their wives, for once, exchanging stations with their superiors.. At 
the conclusion of the performance, which went off with great eclat, 
some of the negotiating parties expressed their wishes to Mr. G. for 
another evening's entertainment, and their readiness to take Box. 
tickets for any night that should be fixed on, an offer which Mr. G. 
thought proper to decline, having made his arrangements for visiting 
Manchester. At this populous manufacturing town the houses in- 
creased every night to overflowing, till on a sudden the credit of the 
country banks sustained a violent shock, and the consequent alarm, 
and suspension of commercial activity reduced the receipts ,£30. per 
night, a falling off that induced Mr. G. to leave the place, with the 
view of returning to it in better times. Its public journals testified 
their sense of the merits of the young actor. At Bolton and at Wig an, 
where he next performed, he was very well received; and The Bolton, 
Express recorded how well he acquitted himself there. At Stockport, 
on- his way homeward, he exhibited once to a fashionable and highly- 
gratified auditory. " We were hardly able to convince ourselves, 
(says The Stockport Advertiser of Jan. 10, 1826,) that we were really, 
gazing at and listening to a child of seven years and a half old/' 

At Macclesfield, the next scene of his performance, it was well 
attended, and, what is more remarkable, at that season of distress and* 
stagnation of trade, when 8,000 of its inhabitants were said to be 
wanting employment, the gallery of the house brought in a greater 
sum than either of the other parts. From Macclesfield, Mr. G. and 
his son returned home without delay. The boy's arrival in his native- 
town was noticed in the Reading Mercury, and a critique inserted, 
which Mr. Aston, of the Manchester Herald, had written and publish- 
ed during the little actor's stay at Manchester, in which he contends* 
that Grossm ith " is an actor/rom nature, and not a living automaton,, 
as many of the precocities brought forward by doating, or idle, or cal- 
culating parents have proved to be, when left to themselves. ' Master 
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Bart* / (continues lie) when a boy, was a graceful, and, to a certain 
degree, a eorreet actor: he 'had been the' puppet efan eld stager—" 
of one whcknew all the trick s^wbieb sense upon an uudieooe, and win 
their applause before judgment has awarded it. Bat when, instead 
of HotioirfB discretion he trusted to his own, be exhibited a something 
e*en inferior to the shadow of himself* and be, ta whom, when a child, 
a manager would hwre gladly given one handredpoaads for a single 
night's- performance, would 'now, perhaps, find it difficult to obtain an 
engagement at thirty gbHling&per week. TO a different orderof merit, 
we are persuaded, Master Gross artH belongs. 'He has not beer* 
pushed up to what he is ; Nature led hkn to it/'< • 

After the relaxation of a few weeks at fame, " sweet hornet 9 they; 
set off on a: trip to the West. At fintfi the yoonxr actor* performed* 
three weeks, and was highly complimented Op his sabilttifs try the 
journals of that city. u His petformanee evinces (Observed the BdftJ 
tor of The Baih Chronicle, Feb. S3,) mind atfd teste in a> degree ewfce* 
unaccountable, When considered with reference to'his early yeavs; a 
perception and feeling entirely noveVia the metaphyseal history of 
childhood/'— The Mayor of Bristol, to which fcity he remdved on quia* 
ting Bath, apprebeasive4ttat his exhibition would olash with and in-* 
jure Mr. Macready's interests, who, he remarked, was <*t that time 
assessed as an occupier, and not very liberally supported* suggested 
a coalition, t. tf. that the jrumor actor should enter into* an engagement 
with the senior for a few nights; or, in case of any objection occurring 
to such an arrangement, should wait till his departure. Influenced 
by this official recommendation, Mr. 6, engaged with Mr. M. for his 
son's performing three nights only, for a moiety of the profits, haying 
determined in- his own mind to visit Bristol again at some future time 
when the coast should be clear. The next place they stopped at waa 
Frome, Somersetshire, a<smuU oloth*manufaoturiag town, Which afford- 
ed one good night. Warner, in hts «• excursions,"; has remarked,; 
that the greater part of its inhabitants are, from their daily oeeupe> 
lion, themselves dyed blue. At Warminster, Wilts, 40 which they 
removed from Frame, the juvenile actor played to three crowded 
houses. He visited Devizes twice, the room in which be performed 
being too small to aeoommodate the numbers who sought admission 
during bis first visit: each time he exhibited three nights, and expo* 
rieneed the most liberal patronage, though a company of players had 
erected a temporary theatre, and were performing « there when he 
arrived. On this occasion, the Rtov. Cimrmms Iak>*&, author of 
" Xosjbph, a sacred poem/' did him « the favour to eeteet, from. Mi in 
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ton's Samson Agoaistos* a dramatic pieoe well adapted for the ad- 
vantageous display of his talents, Marlborough produced him, in its 
Assembly-room, three exhilarating bumpers. These utere immedi- 
ately succeeded by a full room at Galne, and then three good houses 
at Chippenham, At Tetbury , though, this town had never been known 
to afford a remunerating audienoe for any exhibition, he was enabled 
to clear ,£30. in three night*. Desirous to try bow Cirencester, and 
the towns in what may be called bis home circuit, would reward his 
exertions to amuse them oa a second visit, he performed (as success- 
fully as on the fotmer excursion) at Cirencester, Abingdon, W*l ling- 
ford, Maidenhead, and Reading. Previously to this, however, he 
played two evenings at Hunger fprd, Becks, fully satisfying and satis- 
fied with his audience - r and at Ramsbury, Wilts, to which he went, 
in-vited ky a few of the gentry resident near that place, and particu- 
larly by l>r« MfiYRiCK, the receipts of the right be devoted. te. per- 
forating there, though the town is small, amounted to about «£26.~ 
Salisbury somewfcat disappointed him, but it mqst in fait ness he con- 
sidered, that the weather, the whole time of his stay in that city, was 
foul, and, though with the " weird sisters" " fair is foul, and foul w 
fair," the case 4s very different with those whose business it is to re- 
present them. Here he first sang the excellent comic song, on that 
fruitful topic Law, presented to him by Dr. B. through the hands of 
that gentleman, of Reading whose kind attentions he had before ex- 
perienced, and who was on a visit to Dr. Meyjuck, of Ramsbury, at 
the time he performed there. This song afl'ordg great scope for the 
exercise of his natural vein of humour, and, in his manner of giving 
it, tuition had no claim — it was his own, and it will hardly be sur- 
passed. At Andover, Hants, the municipal authorities at first with- 
held the sanction, applied for, on account of the heavy loss sustained 
there by the recent failure of the bank of Messrs. Wakeford, but, 
subsequently, at the instance and request of many of the inhabitants, 
they granted leave to the young actor to perform, and two full houses 
requited Mm for beguiling them awhile of their " pecks of troubles" 
by. giving them hU in exchange, with a great deal to boot. The Town- 
ball of Basingstoke,, where he exhibited bis powers next, resounded 
with the acclamation, and applause of a. very numerous audience. — 
Mr. 6. and his son then proceeded on their* tour through Hants, 
which proved highly successful, and embraced the following towns : 
Winchester, Alresford, Romsey, Portsmouth,. and Portsea. Incit- 
ing critiques from various provincial newspapers, a considerable por- 
tion of their observations must unavoidably (from the size of this 
work) be omitted. An extract, however, from the Portsmoqth paper 
shall here close these testimoniums of the press:— 
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44 Master Grossmith, theyoung Roscius.of deserved celebrity, performed, 
by particular request, on Thursday evening, iu the Free School-room of 
New Alresford, before a most respectable and crowded audience. To speak 
of this extraordinary boy in language a'dequate to his merits would be a 
difficult attempt. The force of his conception is sustained by a corre- 
sponding accuracy of execution ; and as he shines with transcendant brilli- 
ancy while embodying- the spirit of the sublimest passages of Milton, so, when 
he stoops from his height, and descends into the humble and captivating 
regions of the comic world, his mild lustre, * though it dazeles less, is not 
less pleasing/ "—-Hampshire Telegraph, Oct, 9, 1826. 

Mr. G. and his son then finished their tour and returned to Reading 
by way of Chichester, (Sussex), Guildford, and Farnham, (Surrey ;) 
places which recompenced his dramatic exercises beyond their san- 
guine calculation. 

Though the little Hero has subsequently been snug at home in 
winter quarters, (he has not, indeed, been at home, a la Matthews,) yet 
the inclemency of the season spared his tender frame — spared his 
growing faculties: it did not render him torpid — he has not been al- 
ways asleep — the interim has not been wholly dedicated to repose, or 
even to recreation, except, perhaps, the period when custom puts in 
a strong claim for ample indulgence, the period of universal joy and 
festivity — the holidays of Christmas — festivity that migbt be univer- 
sal but for want and woe, " the ministers of human fate, and black 
misfortune's baleful train/' that much have bad to do of late, ' and 
told us we are men ! ' 

Preparation is now being made (and in such a state of forwardness 
that its " note'' will, probably, meet the world's ear before this page 
sjiall meet its eye) for opening the campaign of this year (1827) with a 
bold stroke— an attempt, single-handed, to win the Metropolis of the 
country (no stranger, by the by, to his earliest heroic efforts) by a 
eoupde main, a favourite plan in modern warfare, which has often suc- 
ceeded, and, it is " devoutly to be wished" by every friend to talent, 
may succeed with our juvenile warrior. Much, however, depends on 
the disposition and movements of the enemy. " Not to break the wind 
of the poor metaphor," as Polonius says, but to change horses before 
the jaded beast drops under the rider, it is just announced, that the 
New Ar gyle -Rooms are taken for his theatre, and it may be confidently 
predicted, that, whether our very youthful actor should stop short at 
the point of histrionic excellence he has already reached, or whether 
in him, as in ordinary cases of animals " ratione praedita," — -','£#7, 

" Nature crescent does not grow alone, /, < ^£\ 

In thews and bulk, but, as this temple waxes, "~ 

The inward service of the mind and soul 

Grows wide withal ;•* v *;*•-— 

whether adorning our hemisphere as a fixed star, or as a planet— a" 
" wandering fire," now here, now there, " now high, now low, then hid, 
progressive, retrograde, or standing still," he will be too conspicuous 
and remarkable not to be generally observed, and his beams too pure 
and splendid not to be constantly admired. 
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